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THE REWARD OF LABOUR 


“ T NDUSTRIAL unrest ” is apt to be regarded in 
many quarters as something new and strange, 
an alarming phenomenon of the present age due to 
the sudden irruption of mysterious and hitherto un- 
heard-of qualities in man. Frequent allusions are 
made to the “ present unrest.” All manner of solu- 
tions, plans, and proposals are offered in the hope that 
labour troubles will disappear in the same mysterious 
fashion that they came. There is, too, a persistent 
| belief in certain minds that “ industrial unrest ” will 
“blow over” as though it were merely a passing 
fashion, akin to the rebellion of the day scholars at 
Ipswich when Mr. Nupkins was magistrate and Mr. 
Pickwick a visitor. After they had conspired to break 
the windows of an obnoxious apple-seller, had hooted 
the beadle, and pelted the constabulary—‘ an elderly 
gentleman in top-boots, who had been called out to 
repress the tumult,”’ the latter was able to announce 
the retirement of the rioters in the memorable words, 
“Popular feeling has in a measure subsided, in 
consekens 0’ the boys having dispersed to cricket.” 

Not so easily does industrial unrest subside. For 
it is no novel or unique experience of mankind, this 
discontent of labour. It is recurrent throughout the 
centuries, and its sources are found in the assurance 
of an intolerable injustice. ‘‘ Without justice what is 
governance but robbery at large ? ” 

So we have slave revolts in heathen Rome, a peasant 
rising in the Christian England of the fourteenth 
century following the jacquerie in France, a peasant 
war in Germany two hundred years later, and numerous 
intermittent social disturbances. With modern Trade 
Unionism comes the strike; and if the labouring 
people no longer in their wrath behead archbishops 
and ministers of the King as they did when England 
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was a Catholic country, the nineteenth century with its 
repeated strikes bears witness to a persistent assertion 
of the notion that without justice governance is but 
robbery. 

The present industrial unrest is no unique or 
isolated event, then, in the history of mankind. Its 
sources are, as ever, in the consciousness of injustice, 
in the conviction that labour is defrauded of its just 
reward. Quite local and temporary causes may also 
be noted: (1) Resentment of mastery—but this is 
not new for it is found in the Peasant Rising of the 
fourteenth century. (2) Determination to maintain in 
peace the higher standard of living willingly conceded 
during the years of war. 

The root of universal unrest, nevertheless, is to be 
found in this notion of the defrauding of labour of its 
just reward. 

What, then, is the just reward of labour ?—for until 
this is clear it is impossible to say whether labour is 
defrauded, and therefore reasonably and rightly ag- 
— or whether the whole discontent is based on 
alsehood and rooted in ignorance. 

Now all material wealth, this surely is plain, is 
produced by the application of labour to raw material. 
Not that the personal labour of any one workman— 
artizan, craftsman, or labourer,—alone produces 
wealth. The product is the fruit of joint labour, con- 
tributed often by the effort and energy of a countless 
number of persons. It is quite impossible for a man 
or woman to say with truth to-day of any piece of 
material wealth, “I, alone, by the help of God, did 
this thing.” (Yet, curiously enough, painters, archi- 
tects, and writers are very much given to such e- 
pressions. Ignoring the help of God, or perhaps 
shrinking from such acknowledgment lest critics 
should suggest the help to be diabolical rather than 
divine, they even forget, in the case of painters, the 
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The Reward of Labour 


canvas and paint manufacturers ; the army of brick- 
layers, plasterers, artificers in wood and stone, to say 
nothing of steel and iron workers, in the case of archi- 
tecture ; and the printers and paper-makers required 
for the book sondueee.) The agriculturist may take 
credit for the crops raised—to the forgetfulness of the 
seedsman and the manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments. The tailor, cutter, and dressmaker may over- 
look the services of the clothmaker. The master- 
builder is less likely to be unaware of the various 
agencies of labour upon whom he is dependent. 

By the joint and combined labour, then, of a tre- 
mendous multitude of persons is all material wealth 
produced. For each individual workman is in his 
turn maintained by the toil of his fellows, and the 
apparently simple matters of feeding, clothing and 
housing require a host of labourers. It is amazing, 
for instance, the number of persons involved in the 
provision of our daily breakfast in London. Milk 
calls in the services of the milker, of railway, or motor 
transport, of the manufacturers of cans, jugs, cups 
and saucers. ‘Tea brings in the indentured coolie 
labourer, the chest-maker, the docker, the seaman, and 
the ship-builder—but to get the full list of trades in 
the case of tea is too big an affair altogether. So with 
bread, and marmalade : who can get to the end of the 
servants engaged in our behalf for these estimable’ 
commodities ? It is really appalling how many people 
have waited on us in the course of a plain breakfast of 
tea, milk, sugar, bread and marmalade. And in spite 
of the enormous number of servants in various parts 
of the world engaged in our behalf, there is still, odd 
as it sounds, complaint that the number is not large 
enough ! 

We cannot, by any means, say plainly of the 
labourers employed in the social and necessary work of 
providing food, shelter, and raiment who is indis- 
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pensable or who the more meritorious. Neither can 
any one labourer declare that he is sufficient by his 
own exertions. 

The total product of all material wealth remains 
the total product of joint labour, and cannot be exactly 
apportioned. The application of social and neces 
labour to the raw material produces all our material 
wealth : we cannot get beyond that. 

And since the labourer is, in justice, entitled to the 
fruit of his hands, and the producer entitled to the 
product of his labour, the material wealth of the world, 
being the fruit of joint, social labour, belongs, in justice, 
to the labourers who produce it, and to their joint 
ownership, since no man can decide the exact propor- 
tions earned by each individual labourer. 

The reward of labour, the fruit of the labourer’s 
hands, so far from being his possession, is distributed 
quite otherwise, and the ownership of the producer 
to the product is very widely disputed by the ‘non- 

roducer. 

The fact is that because the social services rendered 
by non-producers, by our business men, merchants, 
clerks, accountants, and traders, are of real importance 
to-day, and of real help in arranging and organizing 
the work of production ; and because also we are in 
closer and more personal contact with the shopkeeper 
who sells us tea than we are with the coolie in Assam 
or Ceylon, we are apt to regard the merchant as a 
person of even greater importance to us than the 
producer. (A big strike makes it clearer. If the 
miner is not at work, neither from coalowner nor coal 
merchant can we get coal.) 

But important and useful as the business of dis- 
tributing and exchanging goods undoubtedly is there 
is no wealth created by it. Exchange cannot create 
wealth. The merchant and shopkeeper may take the 
finished goods of the tailor and shoemaker and give him 
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The Reward of Labour 


in exchange food, or cloth, or leather, but no wealth 
iscreated by the transaction. The mere circulation of 
money, for instance, creates nothing. A revival of trade 
is merely an increase of exchange and adds nothing 
to the material wealth of the world—the revival of 
productive labour alone brings material wealth. Could 
exchange and trade produce wealth then it were an 
easy matter for all to acquire riches, we could grow 
wealthy by visiting the pawnbroker. Alas! by the 
simple method of exchanging a pair of boots or a suit 
of clothes for the money that will buy food no wealth 
has been added to the world. Mortgaging land does 
not increase its fertility—only labour can do that. 

When we distinguish between the labour that pro- 
duces wealth, and the useful services of the dis- 
tributors of wealth we discern, at once, that while 
material wealth is the product, and therefore the just 
reward, of labour, it is not possible that the labourer 
should enjoy alone the whole of his reward. The 
very young and the aged of the labourer’s family, to 
begin with, must have their share of food, clothing 
and house-room. If Catholic economists of the 
Middle Ages granted the product of labour to belon 
to the labourer as his just reward, since he had earne 
it by his toil, they never doubted that a large part of 
the reward must go to Church and State. The pomp 
and dignity of high estate were rightly to be main- 
tained, and the labourer must needs give of his labour. 
Tenths and fifteenths of income were demanded and 
granted, as readily, and as grudgingly, as were fees to 
the parish priest. 

So to-day we can immediately distinguish services 
that must be maintained out of the reward of labour. 
The priest, the doctor, the nurse, the judge, the school- 
teacher obviously render services that the majority 
of people need, and therefore may justly enjoy some 
portion of the fruits of labour. Soldiers and sailors, 
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legislators and civil servants, postmen and policemen 
in varying degrees serve the community and are 
entitled to due provision from the community. The 
constructors and repairers of roads, the responsible 
agents for sanitation and for the lighting of cities, the 
conductors and drivers of transport, if not directly 
wealth producers, are by their services entitled to a 
recognized share of the wealth produced by labour. 
The shopkeeper and the merchant again undoubtedly 
perform services that give them a claim on the product 
of labour. 

The list of useful, though non-productive, services 
could be lengthened. 

The painter, the sculptor, the musician, the pro- 
fessional cricketer and footballer, the actor and actress, 
and all connected with cinema and stage ; the novelist, 
professional writer, and journalist ; these, too, since it 
is judged their callings add to the gaiety of nations, 
must needs be provided for from the fruits of labour. 

It is amazing the crowd of persons, who engaged 
busily enough in their own particular jobs, require, 
since they are not actually at the work of producing 
material wealth, to be fed, clothed, and housed by 
labour. 

To understand how many are the sharers in the 
reward of labour we have only to realize that all who 
do not assist actively at the production of food, 
raiment or shelter are provided with these necessaries 
of life by the labour of others. 

The labourer is quite fully aware of the services 
rendered by priests and doctors, judges and nurses, 
actors and journalists, musicians and teachers, soldiers 
and athletes, and on the whole has given them liberal 
allowances out of his reward. In fact, whenever it is 
clear that the service given by the non-producer is of 
real value the levy required to pay for the service is 
held to be a just tax on the reward of labour. 
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The trouble arises when it is not clear what service 
is given in return for the levy. The dues of the money- 
lender, for instance, are held by labour to-day to be 
an injustice, as they were commonly so held in the 
Middle Ages. It is not at all plain what return is given 
for the wealth taken from labour in the form of 
dividends or interest, or what service is rendered in 
exchange for the income derived from labour in rents 
and mining royalties. 

If these questions could be answered! If all who 
live on dividends, rent or interest could explain that 
while admittedly doing nothing to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, or house the homeless, they may 
yet justly claim a share of the reward of labour for 
other useful services, it would help to disperse the 
labourer’s sense of being robbed. 

Labour gives willingly, as it always has, even of its 
diminished reward. But it is the spectacle of many 
taking so much from the fruits of labour and giving 
no apparently useful service in return that makes 
labour inclined to be impatient and restive. And the 
impatience is not by any means diminished nor the 
restiveness calmed by the assumption that to the non- 
producer belongs the reward of labour, and to the 
producer only such goods as the non-producer may 
allow him. 

As long as it is true that all material wealth is pro- 
duced by the application of combined labour to raw 
material ; and as long as it is held, in justice, that the 
labourer is entitled to the fruit of his labour, and the 
nagueed entitled to enjoy what he has produced, so 
ong will “ labour unrest ” continue if the labourers 
are denied their title and compelled to see the fruit of 
their toil devoured by others. 

“Without justice what is governance but robbery 
at large ? ” 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 





EPILOGUE TO THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MANNING 


| RECEIVED an amusing letter from a Catholic 
Layman recently, in which he said that the Holy 
See must be regarding with nervous apprehension the 
series of outspoken Lives which were accumulating 
round the names of the English Cardinals, Wiseman, 
Newman, and Manning (dis). Whether the Holy See 
approves of sincerity or indiscretion or both in the 
biographies of her favoured sons, she never speaks, 
She has other things to think of besides books in these 
days, though needless to say I would submit to the 
least whisper of her considered judgment, should she 
think it worth while to lift an eyelash over anything I 
happened to write. 

In the matter of writing the Lives of Cardinals, one 
cannot be too careful, though so careful are the bio- 
graphers of Cardinals abroad that their memory as 
men is forgotten behind a little cloud of fading incense. 
The tradition of writing frank and human lives of 
Cardinals must be an English tradition, and let us hope 
will remain one. Our Cardinals have been and are 
men of action and men of genius. I think Ward's 
Life of Newman is the best Life of a Cardinal in any 
language, but I think that Cardinal Manning left the 
finest biographical material. How fine it was perhaps 
few except myself really know. At any rate Mr. 
Purcell and myself have both crawled up out of Grubb 
Street, thanks to piles of that splendid collection, the 
Manning Papers, and I think that several volumes 
could yet be written out of what remains. 

Perhaps I am the best person to say what a number 
of friends and critics have hinted lately, that the final 
and all-comprising Life of Cardinal Manning remains 
to be written. There are three volumes on the market 
packed with the documents. Two more volumes could 
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be printed of further documents, out of the Manning 
Papers alone at Bayswater. Another slight volume 
might be put together of precious papers, which my 
hand was often near but which I never touched. I 
certainly discovered enough for my purposes, but here 
are some tempting finds for somebody to discover : 

(1) A Diary which the Cardinal kept in 1837, after 
the death of his wife, disappeared some years 
ago. It was seen of several but not of Purcell. 

(2) A correspondence which the Cardinal wrote as 
a Harrow boy to a Mr. Popham, last seen at 
Littlecote in Wilts. 

(3) A correspondence of a humorous nature which 
the Cardinal carried on with the Anglican Canon 
Jenkins, whom he addressed as “‘ Abbot.” One 
of these letters came into the market and is 
printed in my book. Cardinal Gasquet once read 
them and described their humour as unique. 


(4) A correspondence with the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VII, last heard of in a shop 
at Brighton. 

(5) The Cardinal’s correspondence with Bishop 
O’Callaghan, successor of Mgr. Talbot in Rome, 
of which ate McIntyre could only find 


the empty labelled box in the English College, 
Rome, when he went to seek. 

These would, I believe, all add considerably to our 
knowledge of the Cardinal, and I hope that some future 
biographer will have them before his eyes as well as the 
mighty mass of printed witness. 

There were chapters of Manning’s life which were 
hidden from Purcell entirely, and there are necessarily 
large gaps in mine. Space consideration left barely 
room for more than a lean Index, as soon as it became 
necessary to reduce two volumes to one. I had to be 
guided by the advice of a prelate who said to me that 
nobody wished to hear Leslie on Manning, but every- 
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body was interested to hear what Manning said on 
omnia. I therefore omitted five chapters, two Anglican 
and three Roman, mostly of my own fabrication, in 
order to make room for the vast correspondence, 
some of which, like the Cardinal Wiseman letters, did 
not reach me till the book was finished. I may there- 
fore say that a good deal of his Anglican life remains 
to see the light, based chiefly on the letters of the 
Anglican Episcopate during the "forties when High 
Churchmen were as hungry spiritually as working 
men were for material food. The Bishops of the time 
certainly handed them a stony abundance. ‘Two sides 
to his Catholic career await a fuller development, the 
hidden, industrious, and mortified life at Bayswater 
when he began his London Apostolate. Of this there 
can be no witness left alive except Cardinal Gasquet. 
A continuation of this was the wonderful Pastoral life 
to which only too little account was given either in 
Purcell’s book or in mine. 

This was the most difficult part of the book, and in 
deference to the sacredness which Catholics attach to 
the seal of Confession I well-nigh left it all out; but 
such a chapter could have been written as has ap- 
— in no clerical biography yet. A priest does not 

eep a Diary of his trials, adventures, and joys in the 
Confessional, and I did not feel justified in writing an 
intimate account of the Cardinal’s dealings with fallen 
and unhappy souls, as shown by stacks of letters and 
papers which I had not been long reading before 
realizing that they were not intended for my eye. But 
how wonderfully they justified the Cardinal! On the 
Day of Judgment what sorry scarecrows Purcell and 
Lytton Strachey will appear (presuming they are 
invited) when they lift up their shrill screeds against 
Manning and are confronted by the pile of testimony 
to human shame and agony, human pity and power, 
which was hidden in the Manning Papers. 
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As for Purcell it is not for me to condone or condemn. 
He was tempted to attain literary fame by the well-worn 
th of sensation, and he succeeded beyond his dreams. 
ow he obtained possession of so many of the Car- 
dinal’s confidential papers has always been told in a 
way reflecting on the carefulness and good faith of 
Father Butler, the Cardinal’s devoted confessor and 
friend. Fr. Butler’s personal friends inform me that 
I should have told that the papers were obtained partly 
by means of a trick. When Purcell called, Fr. Butler 
intended to let him select some souvenir to keep from 
among the Cardinal’s papers. He would have accom- 
eg him to the room where all the papers were 
ying, but had to catch a train and allowed him to make 
selection alone. Purcell, under the belief that he had 
been commissioned to be the biographer, took the 
opportunity to remove the cabful of documents which 
he subsequently published in two massive volumes. 
Fortunately there were many papers he did not take 
and was not given a second chance to see, papers 
whose bulk took me some eleven months to read and 
sort. A small tithe have appeared in my book. Many 
were of so sacredly a confidential character that one 
day I felt I should ask Canon Wyndham, who had 
iven me full leave of access, to read over a certain 
xful. It was inconceivable that such papers should 
have been allowed to survive except that there was 
abundant support of the Cardinal’s action in cases in 
which he had been both maligned and misjudged. 
There were terrible matters, too, but affecting Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, which the Cardinal’s hand 
had set straight or assuaged. How well I remember 
Canon Wyndham destroying paper after paper, striking 
though the credit they paid to Manning the Friend 
and Priest. The oak Gone is dead and God only 
ows what was in them all, for I have forgotten. 
How a biographer can use such material when it, 
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has attained paper record I do not know. I cannot 
say I attempted to do so, and only bare notes, and in 
one case the nameless tale of a girl’s betrayal by a man 
and her spirit’s gentle deliverance into the next world 
at Manning’s tender hands, have crept into my record 
of the politics and controversies which really make 
the most publishable matter in Archbishops’ lives, 
Material, however poignantly interesting, dealing with 
struggling souls, with unhappy women, with con- 
fiding Protestants, with drifting priests, seemed surely to 
come under the Seal and to be best given to the dust 
into which the actors had long since fallen. But could 
these tales be told, reconstructed from the tragic letters 
and telegrams and memoranda, what insight they would 
shed on the Cardinal’s dealing with hopeless cases. 

They were far from being limited to his own flock, 
and the very reason that Protestants trusted him 
with their heart’s blood is a reason for not disturbing 
the pathetic traces of the pain of the humble and for- 
gotten dead. How, too, can the tale be told how the 
Cardinal, when families honoured in the Faith were 
menaced with scandal and troubles, would be found 
waiting in Sir George Lewis’s room for the advice 
and legal assistance which Sir George freely and care- 
fully gave whenever he noticed his eminent visitor 
waiting his turn? There was nobody on whose behalf 
Manning would not interest himself and ply his in- 
fluence in the Courts or with officials. He would 
write to Lord Cross to get a humble person so placed 
in India so as to be near enough to marry the girl he 
loved. He would answer an illiterate appeal scrawled 
from prison and go and bail out some old offender. 
In the lower ranks of poverty and misfortune it was 
always remembered that a last appeal lay with “ ’Im 
at Westminster,” as he was familiarly called. 

The secrets and the troubles of the exalted and 
titled occupied him no less. I cannot say how often 
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women under temptation to throw away their Catholic 
privilege for some wild love affair made their last 
appeal to him to find them some way of salvation. He 
knew what to say and write on these occasions, pitifully 
ing them to choose between Romance and the 
Church, but if his entreaty was not sufficient he was 
not unready to receive back the prodigal at the end. 
What a strange and vivid scene was enacted when a 
fair Catholic broke the law of the Church to marry a 
noble peer against Manning’s stern protest, and, dying 
within the year sent a last message to the Cardinal to 
come and save her soul. What writer has the right to 
describe the Cardinal and the Peer kneeling on either 
side of what became a perfect death-bed, mingling their 
grief as the Divine Hand set all things straight ? That 
was a side of Cardinal Manning which I allowed to 
pass out of my pages in any detail or recognizability. 

Stranger still were the papers concerning a girl, the 
adopted child of a great nobleman, whose marriage de- 
pended on an assurance as to the nobility of her father. 
The father’s name could not be divulged, but the bride- 
groom’s family were ready to accept an assurance that 
all was well if it came from the lips of Queen Victoria ! 
In so delicate a matter we can only imagine the Car- 
dinal’s tactful part. But the papers in the case were 
hardly intended for any biographer. 

A well-documented book is bound to be top-heavy, 
and the last word is not with the biographers, but with 
the far-off literary critic, the foal Wanton. The 
compiler only heaps the colours on the palette. The 
artist (in this case we need a Catholic Carlyle) must 
come and, freed from cumbrous correspondences and 
appendices, paint the full-length figure with short, 
unhindered strokes, the figure of the great, human, 
terrible, lonely, loving and lovesome Cardinal who 
tuled in England for Christ. 

SHANE LESLIE. 
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PERSIA 


HE Persians are the “ race-lumieére ” of the East, 

just as France is the torch-bearer of the West ; 
Persian ideas, Persian philosophy, Persian poetry and 
mysticism have tinged and penetrated all religious 
thought in the Near and in the Middle East. The 
charm of the roses of Shiraz, of dervishes and Sufis 
and the Rubdiyat, has not failed to reach even these 
remote, misty fastnesses of the work-a-day West. 
Some Fate seems to have been at work, pushing the 
Persians into the foreground of the world’s thought, 
ever since—shall we say the Babylonian captivity /— 
at any rate since the day when those three royal 
magicians followed the star, and, in its limelight 
stood around the manger-throne of the Child Jesus in 
Bethlehem. 

It is not within the scope of this slight paper 
to do more than hint at the religious history of 
Persia. Its ancient borders on the west were the 
Araxes, one of the four rivers of the Earthly Paradise, 
and the Tigris and Euphrates, from whose banks 
Abram set out, at the call of God, for a strange land 
in the West. The tradition of the four streams of 
Paradise lived on in the primitive religion of Iran, 
and with it, no doubt, no inconsiderable share of the 
early wisdom of our race. The captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon and the residence of the prophet Daniel at 
the court of the Persian Emperor must certainly have 
had their influence on Jewish thought. In fact the 
books of Daniel and of Tobias—to mention only two 
—are full of the traces of this influence, linguistic or 
metaphysical. ‘There has always been a kind of 
camaraderie between the peoples of the Biblical East, 
and perhaps we can see here, dimly, how the Creator 
of them all made use of this or that kingdom or race 


to perfect the religious formation of His chosen 
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ple. The “‘ Son of Man” who appears in Daniel, 
is not without His counterpart in the early religion of 
Iran; it is, indeed, a conception to which this very 
original people has always clung with quite remark- 
able persistence. 

The cult of fire in Zoroastrianism, and of the sun 
in Mithraism, was to appeal to the religious imagina- 
tion of imperial Rome to a curious degree. To 
Zoroastrians the purity and activity of fire made it the 
dominating symbol of divinity. ‘Their moral teaching 
acquired, perhaps, its purity and attractiveness from 
some mysterious, spermatic contact with the Sun of 
Justice who was preparing the world, in so many 
different directions, for His own brilliant dawning 
upon mankind, and the enkindling of that fire which 

e came to cast upon the earth. 

The rapid success, therefore, of the Apostles Simon 
and Jude, and, possibly, of S. Thomas in the land of 
the pirs and the mubedan, will not surprise us. When 
we remember the constant rivalry of the Roman and 
Persian Empires, we can understand how the “ pro- 
tection” of Christians in Persia by the Emperor 
Constantine led to those savage persecutions under 
the Shapirs during which over 18,000 Christians 
suffered martyrdom for their Master. Then came the 
blight of Nestorianism, and, before long, we find 
Islam submerging Zoroastrians and Christians alike 
beneath its irresistible flood. 

Thus Persia became Moslem. But it did not cease to 
be Aryan—that is profoundly un-Semitic—and heretical 
even within the pale of Islam. The Schiite belief in the 
ultimate advent of that twelfth Imam, the “‘ Point ” in 
which the divine essence is to be revealed to man, the 
Messiah, so to speak, who is to found a kingdom of 
everlasting justice and peace, has persisted for centuries 
as the official faith of Persia, and expectancy of that 
supreme Incarnation has brought about the rise of a 
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hundred heresies as each new religious enthusjast, 
feeling in himself some germ of a prophetic message, 
has claimed to be Imam and has drawn to himself, not 
merely followers, but worshippers. The Persian mind, 
too, intensely mystical and speculative, has enriched 
the whole of Islam with a wealth of profoundly 
beautiful mystical literature, in prose or verse, which, 
probably Christian in its first inspiration, was, in turn, 
to exercise an undeniable influence over minds like 
Blessed Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
while the mystical works which rose to perfection in 
the Spain of John of the Cross and Teresa owed 
much of their imagery and phraseology to the Mesnevi 
of Jalaluddin Rumi. 

In Persia, too, there has been no “‘ Reformation,” 
no industrial revolution. The evolution of philosophy 
and of religious thought has gone on there as actively 
as ever in the past, in spite of the terrible wounds 
inflicted by the Mongol conquerors. We have only 
to read the books of Count de Gobineau to find how 
ardently philosophic investigations have been pursued, 
how hotly the Schools have contested about some 
metaphysical doctrine appealing little to financiers or 
wholesale merchants ; while the amazing success of 
the Babi sect, crowned by so heroic a band of martyrs, 
among whom not the least must be reckoned the 
beautiful and saintly Kurret-el-Ain—a Babi Catherine 
—proves the everlasting domination of the religious 
ideal on the Iranian plateau, an ideal, too, which claims 
to have been realized, beyond the wildest dreams, in 
the religion which bids us bow in adoration before the 
-_ Imam of all the Faithful, in the Eucharistic sacri- 

ce. 

All these considerations lead us to look upon Persia 
as the pivot of the religious position in the East—and 
by the East we mean the whole Mohammedan world 
from Morocco to Java, from Siberia to the Sahara. 
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We have seen that Persian thought goes wherever 
Islim goes, that it has helped to mould our own 
Scholasticism and our own incomparable Mysticism. 
India is soaked in Persian influences. In our own 
lifetime the religion of the Baha, with its spirit of 
expectant comprehensiveness, its gentle eclecticism, 
has become one of the most powerful of religious 
movements. And now the Sadhi Sundar Singh, dis- 
contented with Anglican Christianity, lives as a Chris- 
tian “ dervish,” dreams of an Indian Christianity, 
reads S. Teresa, and is bewildered by the mechanical 
Christianity, the un-Christian civilization which his 
Anglican friends showed him in the West. He goes 
back to India, who knows with what thoughts, with 
what disillusionments ? And will the See which gave 
St. Francis his réle in the Church, find no place for a 
Sidhi ? At a time when we can go so far to meet our 
separated brethren in England, can no word of sym- 
pathy, no point of contact be found with the deep- 
stirred religious emotion of the East? I remember 
once, when conversing with a Turk, insisting on the 
incompatibility of the Catholic position with that 
taken up by Eastern non-Christian teachers. He 
replied : “‘ Is it not the same God ? ” and I felt some- 
how rebuked. Anglo-Saxons, vaguely interested in 
“mysticism,” are drawn by the Baha because they 
feel that he has an attitude to life, an insight into 
the beauties of the spirit, which Protestantism utterly 
lacks. The Catholic Church, strong in its possession, 
potential or actual, of “all truth,” needs not the 
Baha. Needs not, did I say? No! Let us have the 
courage of our conviction. ‘The Catholic Church 
needs the Baha, needs the Sadhi, needs all these souls 
which need the truth, needs them as a wife needs chil- 
dren to foster at her breast, needs them because she 
exists for them, needs them precisely because she is 
Catholic precisely because she is called to dominate 
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from East to West, because the divine Logos needs, 
with so yearning, so insatiable a need, to become 
incarnate in Persian as much as in Polish hearts, to be 
uttered as perfectly by the lips of a Shirazi poet as in 
the cloistered Carmels of Spain, to be adored no les 
by fire-worshippers than by the worshippers of Gold! 


Cyprian Rice, OP. 


DEATH 


“Cupio dissolvi’”’ 


T is not like a ship that creeps, 
With broken helm and shattered mast, 
Saved from the anger of the deeps, 
Into the friendly port-at last ; 


But as a vessel proud and gay, 
With every shining sail set free, 
That casts its mooring-bonds away 
And glides into the endless sea. 


Epwin Essex, 0O.P. 





THE CRIME OF BIRTH CONTROL 


WO dates in the present year are likely to be of 

great moment to the historians of this country. 

On Thursday, March 17 (St. Patrick’s Day) there was 

opened at 61 Marlborough Road, Holloway, N., 

the first “‘ Mothers’ Clinic for Birth Control.” Its 

founders were “‘ Humphrey Verdon Roe and his wife, 
Marie Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D.” 

On Tuesday, May 31, the Queen’s Hall held a 
large and sympathetic audience at a “‘ Meeting con- 
vened by Dr. Marie Stopes, author of Married Love, 
Wise Parenthood, and Radiant Motherhood, on the 
theme of Constructive Birth Control : its Ideals and 
Helpfulness to the Individual and to the Race.” 

either of these events can afford to be overlooked 
by the historian who is concerned to trace the causes 
of a nation’s decay. In themselves the two events 
were of no greater bulk than a small room in Holloway, 
or a large hall in Langham Place. The significance 
of the two events was not in their being great, but in 
their being primary. ‘The Mothers’ Clinic is the first 
Birth-Control Clinic; the Queen’s Hall meeting 
was the first great public meeting of its kind. 

The methods of Birth Control which Dr. Stopes 
and her fellow neo-Malthusians advocate is old enough 
even in our land to have a literature of its own. But 
this literature has been hitherto publicly banned, and 
the writers of the literature have been liable to public 
prosecution and imprisonment. For good or for evil 
and, as we think, for evil rather than for good— 
the two events which hardly ruffled the serenity of 
modern news-seekers, betoken that in the course 
of ten or fifteen years a change has come over the public 
conscience. Some of us are old enough to remember 
the storm of horror that overwhelmed Charles Brad- 
laugh’s attempt to anticipate the propaganda of Dr. 
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Marie Stopes. In those days hardly any name of 
public weight could be found in conjunction with the 
ill-sounding name of the Member for Northampton, 
But since then so much has happened to our public 
conscience that whereas Charles Bradlaugh had to 
fight his neo-Malthusian battles alone, Dr. Marie 
Stopes can print amongst her list of patrons a Privy 
Councillor like the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, a 
prominent Labour Member of Parliament like the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. G. H. Roberts, J.P., an admiral 
like Sir Percy Scott, a publicist like Harold Cox, M.A, 
an author like Arnold Bennett, a singer like Clara Butt, 
a social worker like Lady Glenconner, a Catholic (?) 
like Mrs. Despard, a Church of England woman 
preacher like Miss Maude Royden, and, needless to 
say, a doctor like Sir James Barr, and Sir Archdall 
Reid. A movement supported by men and women of 
this position must not be judged by the comparatively 
insignificant names of the two founders of the first 
neo-Malthusian Clinic. 

To Catholics more than to any other section of the 
community is this new activity of neo-Malthusianism 
significant. ‘The Church looks upon Marriage not 
only as a contract, but as a Sacrament; and indeed 
as a Sacrament wherein the Bridegroom and Bride 
are not only the recipients but the very ministers. 

With this high ideal of Married Love the Church 
might be expected to have a high yet human view of 
the duties which are the normal accompaniment of 
a high and definite human state. The Church's 
teaching on the duties of husband and wife was one 
of the earliest of its gifts to the decaying Pagan world. 
No little part of the New Testament is taken up with 
this doctrine which was to pour a new wine of life into 
Paganism’s shrivelling veins. But this doctrine of the 
Church is too ample for us to do more than summarize 
what it teaches on the matter of Birth Control. 
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The Church’s teaching on Birth Control may be 
sumnarized thus. “The only Birth Control which is 
not sinful is that in which both husband and wife 
willingly agree to abstain from marital intercourse.” 
This voluntary and agreed abstention may be tempor- 
ary, as in so many wedded lives of to-day ; or it may be 


perpetual, as in the case of St. Edward the Confessor. 

The Church does not teach that all wedded folk 
must beget children; nor that all must beget as 
many children as possible. She wisely leaves this 
matter to be decided by the mutual agreement of the 
husband and wife who by their wedlock have given 
to their partner power over their body. But she 
promulgates, as a divine law, the absolute prohibition 
of any sexual intercourse which is voluntarily robbed 
of its relationship to begetting offspring. For this 
reason she forbids by the divine law the use of con- 
traceptives which have no other end than the recon- 
ciliation of sexual intercourse with the prevention of 
offspring. In promulgating this principle as a divine 
law the Church is consistent with her high view of the 
Sacrament of Marriage. Her doctrine of the indis- 
solubility of marriage means that, provided all the 
conditions of a valid marriage have been observed, the 
resultant marriage has passed beyond the power of 
the Church to unmake. So, too, the conditions under 
which marital intercourse may or may not take place 
are not in the power of the Church to make or unmake. 
They belong to that great virtue of Justice between 
two human beings and God which the Church is 
commissioned to safeguard, but not to change. 
_ Itis, then, significant that at the Queen’s Hall meet- 
ing the only religious body attacked by the speakers was 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the only (feeble) 
opposition came from a small body of Roman Catholics 
who felt an overwhelming need of decrying a crime 
against God and their country. 
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As one of those who took part in this protest, I can 
witness that we had no great conceit of its value, 
There was no doubt that the neo-Malthusians had 
filled a large London hall on a fine summer’s evening 
with such an enthusiastic crowd as perhaps no Catholic 
meeting could attract. Moreover, it was evident that 
the Catholic protest, coming from only two or three 
Catholics scattered here and there amidst a great 
crowd could but accentuate our weakness. Yet the 
protest arose from a sense that duty called for a sym- 
bolical and official act which would at once register 
and strengthen the official opposition of the Church. 

The present writer is amongst those who feel that 
in this land for the moment the victory is, and for some 
time will be, with the neo-Malthusians. Birth Control 
is not a passing fashion. It has come to stay ; and it 
will stay until it has brought upon the country some 
great national hurt which will arouse the nation toa 
sense of national sin. 

Amongst the reasons why we think that neo- 
Malthusian Birth Control has come to stay until some 
great doom befalls us, may be cited the following. 

1. Neo-Malthusian Birth Control in England is 
no longer a crime of the rich ; it is now a crime of the 
poor. Part of the simple Eugenics of Nature was that 
sterility was a characteristic of that “ small number 
of very rich men who are able to lay upon the labouring 

oor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” 

his group who were financially the most capable 
were morally the most unwilling and therefore incap- 
able of begetting a numerous offspring. Their low 
birth-rate and their high lunacy rate was a standing 
refutation of the assertions of modern Eugenics. 

But in their sterility they were hitherto a class apart. 
The middle classes, and especially the poor, had no 
mind to lessen their families. But the neo-Malthusian 
rich, alarmed at the high birth-rate of other classes 
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The Crime of Birth Control 


than their own, began to spread abroad their neo- 
Malthusianism. So setts have they been that 
men become, as the Labour Member G. H. Roberts 
chairman of the Queen’s Hall meeting became, almost 
dithyrambic when he invited his fellow-workers to 
share that knowledge which had hitherto been “ the 
sole possession of the rich.” 

2. Asecond reason why we think that Birth Control 
will last is that this intellectual propaganda is almost 
irresistibly recommended by modern conditions. Under 
modern town conditions, Birth Control seems the one 
thing possible and necessary. 

To feel this fact at its full we must contrast here, as 
in all supreme economic questions, modern town-life 
with the irreducible economic unit of country life. 
The normal country homestead and home has (* its 
normal efficient power the family. 'The modern factory 
has for its normal efficient power not the family, but 
the individual. It is obvious that if every system tends 
to discourage what is not its unit, then the modern 
factory-town (which is now the normal English town) 
will tend to discourage the family. 

Hence most of the necessities of family life which 
are so amply provided by the country are stinted in 
the town. 

Until town ideas of sanitation, etc., invaded the 
country, houses could be built by unskilled labour. 
It was rare to have two country families, even of the 
poorest, under one roof. Under modern town con- 
ditions, and in spite of town sanitary principles, many 
town families live a family in one room and many 
families under one roof. 

The breakdown of the housing system in the modern 
town is making it impossible for even the middle 
classes to find room for a large family. Birth Control 
comes to such people almost with the call and sanctity 
ofagospel, 
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Moreover, under modern town conditions the 
confinements of poor mothers are almost impossible 
in the one, two or three rooms which are called a home, 
To a degree which has now become a national danger, 
the mothers of the poor have their confinements in 
an institution. Under the steady, well-directed, and 
heavily financed propaganda of the Eugenists, these 
institutions are becoming more and more open in their 
profession of neo-Malthusianism. This spirit is seen 
in the following quotation from the monthly periodical, 
Maternity and Child Welfare: “A resolution has 
recently been passed by the Herefordshire County War 
Pensions Committee to prevent the issue of treatment 
allowances for the children of neurasthenic or tuber- 
culous pensioners if the children are born during a 
time when the parents are undergoing a prolonged 
course of treatment. So evidently Hereford does not 
believe in the survival of the unfit ” (March, p. 92). 

Again, Dr. Killick Millard, Medical Officer of 
Health for Leicester, one of the chief speakers at the 
Queen’s Hall, gives to every patient discharged from 
the Tubercular Sanatorium a letter urging them not to 
have children and offering to give them suitable advice! 

The modern growth of Medical Centres for the poor 
is likely to make neo-Malthusian Birth Control stable. 
The ruin wrought in France, where there was nothing 
but personal propagation behind the movement, has 
become at length of national concern. But almost 
everything in England points to the fact that what in 
France was individual propaganda will be with us a 
national concern, through the network of Maternity 
Centres, Infant Welfare Centres, Infants’ Clinics, etc., 
which are now so powerful amongst the poor by their 
doles of medicines and baby foods. 

In our crusade against this latest and most successful 
neo-Malthusianism we Catholics are quite content to 
be on the side of the divine law. It is a substantial 
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The Crime of Birth Control 


though a lesser consolation that this crusade is blessed 
by the more thinking doctors. Thus, at a meeting 
of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, held on May 5, three of 
the leading London specialists on diseases of women 
deprecated the contraceptive method of Birth Control, 
which is advocated, amongst other sinful expedients, 
by the modern neo-Malthusians. Dr. Giles, who read 
apaper on “The Prognosis and Treatment of Sterility ” 
summed up the opinion of these specialists in these 
words by remarking “on the great unhappiness 
resulting from deliberately childless marriages, and 
he had always warned patients of this. Those who 
wanted to have a child for a convenient season often 
laid up trouble for themselves. He would like the 
opinion to go forth from the section that the use of 
contraceptives was a bad thing.” 

In this weighty opinion of one of the chief medical 
men of the country, the word bad has only a medical 
import. But it is none the less a word of great import 
for those who have and for those who have not any 
moral categories. ‘The moral practitioner, who is 
so often called upon to warn his fellow-beings away 
from paths of ease or delight, cannot but be gladdened 
by the fellowship of the medical practitioners in the 
hard task of safeguarding the future of the race. It 
will seem to him that when the men who alone pro- 
fessionally deal with the body and the soul are agreed 
to condemn some practice as hurtful to body and soul, 
a nation which refuses to accept their wisdom must 
perish by its folly. 

P.S.—Since writing the above we have read the 
following in the Times of June 18. 


BirTH CONTROL 


“The Malthusian League, which has opened new 
offices at 124 Victoria Street, S.W., is starting a lecture 
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campaign among working men and women, beginning 
at 84 Blackfriars Road on Monday. It is intended to 
open clinics all over London.” 


VINCENT McNass, OP. 


FREEDOM 


“In an ordered and free country, such as ours . . .”—FRANCIS R. 
Muir. Blackfriars, April, 1921. 


T is not generally known that this is a free country. 
Englishmen do indeed stand up when the band 
plays “‘ God save the King,” and feel emotions of 
pride and benevolence as they see the Union Jack 
suspended from the balcony of the Mansion House or 
draped over the Cenotaph. The clock tower at West- 
minster is photo-engraved upon their hearts as upon 
their Bradburies. Festooned with Tudor roses and 
ribs of beef, a cornucopia of Liberty empties itself at 
the feet of Nelson, Dizzy, John Peel and the Iron 
Duke as, in scarlet, they follow the hounds and 
trample our defeated foes! Rule Britannia, the men 
in blue, S. Paul’s Cathedral, the Derby, the M.C.C., 
and Aston Villa, not to mention the playing-fields of 
Eton, awake those emotions of freedom which no coal 
strike can destroy nor Ireland dim. But, in spite of 
these telling facts, I fear we English have forgotten 
that we are free. We complain, at times, that our 
freedom has, in some measure, been taken from us. 
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Freedom 


It is therefore necessary to be reminded by Francis 
Muir that this zs a free country. We must assume 
that the restrictions to which we submit are self- 
imposed and compatible with a state of freedom. 

S. Thomas of Aquin has defined a freeman as one 
who is for himself (Uber est causa sui), a Sinn Feiner 
in fact; and an Englishman 7s for himself. It is true 
that he lives in a house belonging to another, that he 
works in a factory belonging to another (not to another 
Englishman necessarily), that he uses tools belonging 
to another, that he helps to make things belonging to 
another according to the instructions of that other, 
that he is compelled to send his children to schools, 
clinics, hospitals, and doctors chosen by another, that 
he eats food grown, made, and marketed by another 
(who may be a black slave), that he wears clothes made 
by another though mended by his wife . . . but he do e 
these things in order to be free, therefore he 7s free. 

But free to do—what ? To do what he likes in his 
work ? no, he has relinquished that right. To educate 
his children himself? no, he does not desire that free- 
dom. To eat what he likes, wear what he likes? yes, 
provided that his likes coincide with the shopkeeper’s, 
and his thirst with the charges of the brewers and the 
hours during which it can be quenched. It might 
appear that he was content with a small measure of 
freedom until it is realized that he is free to do what 
he likes in his spare time—if he has earned enough to 
have any. That is if his wages, or the Government 
dole, are sufficient to meet what he must pay to see 
other people play, to hear other people sing, to watch 
other people act, to back horses he does not own and 

is never seen—in short to enjoy himself with the 
minima of responsibility and exertion and the maximum 
of excitement. 

I wonder whether S. Thomas of Aquin would 
appreciate freedom “such as ours,” whether S. 
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Thomas of Canterbury or even Wat Tyler. . . . Of 
course every Englishman can read and most can write 
in a kind of way. But I am not sure whether he js 
free to understand what he reads. For although 
“‘ German shells taught Englishmen to think ” (vid 
Daily Paper) they did not teach them to believe; 
and I have a suspicion that Faith comes _ before 
Freedom. 

Therefore I am inclined to fear that the only free- 
dom left to the Englishman is the freedom to remain 
in the hell he has made of Our Lady’s dowry. 

But whatever doubts we may entertain about the 
“ free” England there is none about the “ ordered.” 
Tubes, tram-lines, railway-stations, and time-tables, 
Clapham Junction, the Census, Bournville, Port Sun- 
light, card indices, forms A to ZZZ-2-689-44, the 
salaries of officials, sliding scales, time-sheets . . . the 
stars are as nothing to the scale of organization English- 
men have achieved. The Empire upon which the sun 
never sets, the factories that are never idle, the divi- 
dends and taxes. It is all order, we are all ordered. 

And for what is this order? Is it that the poor may 
be fed and the naked clothed? Is it that the nations 
may dwell together in unity and the ignorant be made 
wise, is it that the Gospel may be preached and the 
fatherless and the widow comforted? Is it that 
England may flower in cathedrals, shrines, and monu- 
ments to the Glory of God and blossom in His Praise? 

Or is it that there may be prisons and workhouses 
for the destitute and hotels for the rich, board schools 
for the proletariat and colleges for the capitalist, sub- 
sistence for the makers of dividends and plenty for the 
receivers (how often are they receivers of stolen goods) ? 
Is it that we are submitting to this order in order to 
make the rich richer—and, therefore, the poor poorer ! 
Is it that the institution may replace the home and the 
harlot the wife (vide the Divorce Court) ? 
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Freedom 


Is it, in short, that we may the more comfortably 
worship Mammon ? 

If so, then enough of this order ; it can only be the 
cloak under which is chaos. There is no splendour in 
that order, no beauty that God should desire it, no 

dness that man should love it, no truth that man 
should die for it. ‘‘ I said unto rottenness, Thou art my 
father : and to the worms, Ye are my mother and my 
sister.” 

“Where then is now my expectation and my 
patience ? ” 

It is in this: the Incarnation was not and is not a 
farce, a legend or a lie, but the truth. God has given 
Himself for this, now rotten, country and it must 
therefore be saved. But that salvation waits until men 
see that freedom without faith is slavery, and order 
without charity is chaos. 

HILARY PEPLER. 


Feast of the Sacred Heart, 
A.D. 1921. 





THE PROBLEM OF DEPOPULATION 
IN FRANCE 


OR years before the war the falling birth-rate in 
France was recognized as the most serious 
social and economic problem that threatened the 
future of the country. The war, with its death-roll of 
nearly a million and a quarter young Frenchmen, to 
say nothing of the tens of thousands of others who are 
maimed for life and rendered incapable of providing 
for the maintenance of families, has enormously in- 
creased the gravity of the problem. But apart from 
these obvious and well-known factors, the years of 
war and those which have intervened since the armis- 
tice have produced a further decline in the population 
which only a revolution in the prevailing standards of 
family life in France can remedy. 

The statistics of the French birth-rate and death- 
rate, apart altogether from the awful roll of honour of 
the French armies in the war, are so terribly eloquent 
that no juggling with figures could obscure their 
meaning. It was not to be hoped that even in the year 
after the armistice, the normal birth-rate would have 
been restored. But in the year 1919 alone, which surely 
deserves to count as one of the most glorious in the 
history of France, there were only three out of her 
ninety departments in which the population did not 
actually decline. In all the other eighty-seven the 
number of deaths during the year was in excess of the 
number of births, and in no less than twelve—not 
even counting in the departments devastated by the 
war—the births did not equal even half the total of 
deaths. In the first year of the peace, when all the 
world was congratulating France on her magnificent 
military victory of the year before, and when every 
public man in the country was urging the immediate 
necessity of increasing the population at an umnpre- 
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The Problem of Depopulation in France 


cedented rate to make good the frightful losses of the 
war, the population of France dwindled by a further 
240,000 souls. 

Nor has the record of the following year, 1920, been 
of akind to give any real encouragement to those who 
ate already desperately anxious about the shortage of 
men in France. The return for the first half of the 
year, does actually show an increase in the population, 
but by less than 70,000 in all. It would take two years 
of such a rate of increase to wipe out the deficit of the 
one year before, to say nothing of the holocaust of the 
war. And the most disquieting feature of these very 
discouraging returns is the fact that the birth-rate for 
1920 ought in all human probability to have been much 
higher than it can be hoped that future years will show. 
Experience all over France since the war has justified 
the natural supposition, that in the first year after 
matriage a child will usually be born. It is in the 
later years of marriage that the prevalent practice of 
birth-control becomes disastrously operative. And, 
unfortunately, the returns for the first half of last year 
(which are the latest so far available) leave no doubt 
that birth-control is being practised more widely than 
ever among those who were married during the war or 
before it. The high cost of living has undoubtedly 
resulted in a still greater reluctance to have children, 
and the refusal of parenthood, which before the war 
was largely due to self-indulgence, has since become 
more widespread than ever because of real poverty 
and lack of the means of supporting large families. 

The demobilization of the French armies was fol- 
lowed by an immense increase in the number of 
marriages, and in 1919 there were half a million 
Marriages as against an average of roughly 300,000 a 
year before the war. Assuming that the figures of the 
birth-rate for the first half of 1920 are maintained for 
the second half of the year, there will be a surplus of 
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about 140,000 births over the deaths within the twelve 
months. In a total population of 37 millions (including 
the restored provinces of Alsace-Lorraine) such an 
excess of births over deaths is miserably small. But 
the most serious aspect of the return is the fact that 
with so many more marriages than usual in the year 
before, there should have been no corresponding 
increase in the birth-rate as compared with the pre- 
war figures. With half a million marriages in 1919, 
it is disappointing indeed to find that there have been 
only some 850,000 births in 1920 ; which can only be 
interpreted as meaning that the greater number of 
those who married before 1919 have ceased to have 
children. In 1920 there have probably been at least 
as many, if not rather more marriages than in 1919, 
and the birth-rate for this year will therefore pat 
be at least as large as in 1920; but even that meagre 
surplus of births over deaths fails lamentably to com- 
pensate for the ravages of the past seven years. More- 
over, when the number of marriages which originated 
in war conditions have all been celebrated and the 
marriage rate returns to its normal level, the number 
of births will inevitably decline still further and the 
whole surplus of births over deaths, small as it is now, 
will then totally disappear. In spite of all the post- 
war marriages, there were more deaths than births in 
twenty-six of the ninety departments last year. 

It is a poignant memory, in the midst of the cen- 
tenary celebrations of Napoleon’s death, to recall his 
boast that France would never lose her supremacy in 
regard to England because France would always have 
a much larger population than her rival. A hundr 
years ago France had thirty million people against 
England’s twenty. But to-day the position is re- 
versed. Great Britain alone (without Ireland, which 
in Napoleon’s time contained fully a quarter of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles) had a population of 
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The Problem of Depopulation in France 


42 millions in 1914, while France in 1914 had only 
39} millions. In the generation which elapsed between 
the Franco-Prussian War and 1914 the population of 
France remained practically stationary, while that of 
Germany had risen from 41 millions to 68, that of 
Italy from 26 to 36, that of Great Britain from 27 to 
41, that of Japan from 33 to 53, and America’s from 
39 to 99. apes ne 
In the face of such a steady decline in her position 
in relation to the other Great Powers, it is becoming 
evident that France must either make a supreme 
effort to revive her birth-rate or cease to hold her 
position in the world as a Great Power. Crippled 
with the burden of the devastated districts and stagger- 
ing under the weight of her indebtedness to her Allies, 
the struggle to retain her old pride of place in the 
world is severe enough, even if her birth-rate were 
not the lowest in Europe. It is not surprising that 
many Frenchmen, contemplating the state of their 
own country as the war has left it, are already begin- 
ning to say among themselves in despair that France 
is a dying country, that the days of its greatness are 
now numbered, that in another decade or so it will 
have ceased to be a first-rate Power and will occupy 
in the eyes of the world a position similar to that of 
Spain. It is only too plain since the war that any 
country which cannot maintain an army of many 
millions in the field must sooner or later go down 
before those who have larger reserves of man power. 
No continental country can ever lose sight of the im- 
portance of this aspect of its vital statistics, and 
Frenchmen know as well as any other race that in the 
period of reconstruction after the war the birth-rate 
is the supreme test of national vitality. It is not only 
a question of military defence against the danger of 
another war : the industrial and agricultural future of 
France are intimately concerned in the decline of the 
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population, and already the shortage of labour is one 
of the most serious problems in the revival of tillage 
in France after the paralysis which overtook it when 
all the men of military age were called away from the 
land for five years. 

The seriousness of this retrogression of France in 
comparison with her neighbours was expressed with 
awful lucidity the other day by Professor Blondel, of 
the School of Political Science, in a lecture at Rouen. 
He points out that in 1871, after the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, France had a population of 36 millions 
against Germany’s 41 millions; by 1914 the French 
population had increased to only 39% millions, and 
Germany had already nearly 70 millions. The German 
population has been reduced by some ten millions 
through the loss of territory which she has suffered 
under the Treaty of Versailles, but the German birth- 
rate is increasing so rapidly, with a yearly surplus of 
nearly a million more births than deaths, that she will 
before long have made good even the loss of the in- 
habitants of the provinces which have been taken from 
her. ‘ The statistics,’”’ says Professor Blondel, “‘ compel 
us to say that for every ten children who are now in the 
elementary schools in Germany, France has scarcely four.” 

But whoever else may despair of the situation, the 
leaders of Catholic opinion in France have no inten- 
tion of acquiescing in the decay of their country. So 
long as they retain their hold upon the traditions which 
have made France the greatest Catholic Power in 
Europe it can never be said that France is becoming 
like an extinct volcano. They show with justifiable 
pride that the parts of France in which the birth-rate 
has declined least are those in which the Catholic 
tradition is most strongly held, and their confidence 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that in 1919, when 
the death-rate exceeded the births in almost every 
department in France, the regions in which the returns 
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The Problem of Depopulation in France 


were least depressing were Brittany, the north coast, the 
Moselle, and the Pyrenees ; while those districts in the 
centre and the south-west, which are the least Catholic, 
showed the most serious decline in the population. 

For nearly thirty years a deliberate propaganda to 
encourage large families and educate public opinion 
as to the urgent necessity of putting an end to the 
decline in the birth-rate has been actively conducted 
throughout France. Naturally, such a propaganda 
forms part of the missionary efforts of the Catholic 
Clergy in the ordinary discharge of their duties. But 
side by side with their persistent advocacy of large 
families and a cessation of the selfishness which pre- 
vents marriages from being fertile, there is a steady 
political propaganda conducted by laymen without 
reference to religious teaching, of which the central 
and most important organization is the Alhance 
Nationale pour T Accroisement de la Population Fran- 
caise. From its offices in Paris it has for twenty-five 
years sent out an enormous number of leaflets and 
tracts, it has organized many lectures and demon- 
strations on behalf of the revival of the birth-rate, and 
it has sent many deputations to the Government and 
to individual Members of Parliament to press its views. 
It is largely owing to this propaganda that the French 
Government has since the armistice passed various 
decrees designed to assist the birth-rate and has 
created a number of really substantial privileges in 
favour of large families. 

The Alliance Nationale is not, however, content with 
the results which have already been obtained, and it is 
urging a complete programme of action upon the 
Government. First among the measures which it 
demands is the establishment of a bonus for every child 
that is born. The Conseil Supérieur de la Natalité, 
which was formed as a section of the French Ministry 
of Health, has already recommended the grant of 
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2500 francs for every child after the first three, and a 
subsidy of 250 francs a year for the third, 600 a year 
for the fourth, and 700 for each subsequent child 
until they are fourteen. ‘The second measure de- 
manded is the introduction of a franchise system 
which will give more than one vote to the fathers of 
large families. ‘Thirdly, it is urged that the law of 
military service should be mitigated for large families, 
possibly by giving complete exemption to the eldest 
son, or by reducing the length of service of those who 
marry early and have large families. Fourthly, the 
law of succession, which requires that the whole ofa 
man’s property must be divided equally between all 
his children, obviously should be amended, for it has 
done untold injury to the population of the rural parts 
of France, since small farmers are naturally reluctant 
to have many children when they will be compelled 
to divide up their farms into which they have put the 
labour of their lives. Lastly, the Alhance Nationale 
calls for far more drastic penalties to suppress all 
Malthusian propaganda and especially to penalize the 
practice of abortion. 

Legislation of a more or less half-hearted kind has 
already been passed, but the law against abortion is 
not nearly severe enough, and is so loosely framed 
that it is quite inadequate to suppress the widespread 
practice of it. The vote familial has no part in 
the recent changes of the franchise in France, and 
although the idea of granting certain exemptions from 
military service to members of large families is often 
discussed and has been adopted in the past, no such 
exemptions at present exist. The reform of the law of 
succession has not yet been attempted, and the only 
serious efforts that have yet been made by the Govern- 
ment with the object of encouraging the birth-rate 
consist in certain small subsidies to the local adminis- 
trations which are paid to them to administer according 
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to their own lights for the benefit of large families, 
and a few distinct privileges, the most important of 
which is the concession of heavy reductions in railway 
fares to every member of a large family. 

The formation of the permanent Birth-Rate Council 
within the Ministry of Health is a hopeful sign, and it 
has recently published a small leaflet for universal dis- 
tribution, setting out the various advantages which are 
already open to members of large families. It shows, 
for instance, that the concessions granted on the price 
of railway tickets amount in the case of families of 
seven or more children to 70 per cent of the ordinary 
rates, and this abatement Kad to every member of 
the family. The establishment of medals of honour 
for the mothers of large families—in bronze for five 
children, in silver for eight, and in gold for ten—can 
scarcely be regarded as a serious contribution to the 
solution of a great problem. More directly practical are 
the provision of free medical treatment for all school- 
children, and the small doles of money which are in 
certain districts granted to families in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. But the truth is that the State, while 

iving every encouragement to the propaganda on 
ehalf of large families, has so far done little in the 
way of direct assistance to the birth-rate. The 
Alliance Frangaise is still fighting hard to secure a sub- 
stantial abatement in the taxation of large families, 
which at present is a serious discouragement to those 
who are already struggling to make ends meet. Such 
measures of aecainn can scarcely be delayed much 
longer, but the demand for a direct financial subsidy 
for child-birth raises issues that can never be settled 
without fierce opposition. In the best of times it is 
at least a doubtful proposition to levy a tax on the 
mass of the community for the sole benefit of those 
who desire to have large families but will not under- 
take their parental responsibilities unaided. France in 
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her present financial condition simply cannot afford to 
adopt a policy of bribing her young men and women 
to have large families at the expense of the rest of her 
people who are suffering from the high cost of living, 
There is only one real remedy, and that lies in a sound 
programme of moral education. ‘The Alliance Fran. 
¢aise wisely places the need to educate public opinion, 
and especially the young generation who are now at 
the schools and the universities, as to the vital neces- 
sity for an increased birth-rate, in the forefront of its 
programme of action. Voluntary effort alone and a 
revival of the patriotic conscience of France can 
remedy the situation which now seems almost des- 
perate. ‘That is especially the attitude of the Catholic 
revivalists in France. And it is the Catholics who, 
not only by their “gr but by practical assistance, 
have taken the most efficacious steps towards encour- 
aging a revival of large families. In the official 
pamphlet issued by the Conseil de la Natalité, much 
the most impressive account of the benefits that have 
been made available for the familles nombreuses is 
a long list of donations and legacies which have been 
entrusted to the Académie Francaise by private donors 
for distribution among the most deserving large 
families. By far the greater number of them are given 
for distribution among Catholic peasant families, who 
are to be chosen for their conspicuous industry and 
piety. One of these donations deserves particular 
mention as an instance of magnificent philanthropy ; 
it is the gift by M. Cognacq-Jay, of an annual donation 
amounting to nominally {£90,000 a year for distribution 
in ninety equal prizes for the most deserving families 
containing nine children. The charity and the good 
example of the devout Catholics of France will do 
more than any amount of subsidies from the State 
towards preventing the decay of their country. 
DENIS GWYNN. 
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A TRANSLATED HYMN 


AVING refrained from verse more or less 

successfully for twenty years, or it might be 
only fifteen, I was seized with a certain impulse on 
re-reading the hymns in The Dream of Gerontius. 
An impulse is not the same as a well-considered 
reason for doing things, and so is not easy to define, 
but as well as | can analyse it, it was to this effect : 
That theology—that unwrought mine of poetry, as 
Patmore calls it—is by no means represented in our 
hymns except by fits and starts, and what we want, 
says impulse, is the cycle complete. See what Newman 
has done in his choir of Angelicals in surveying the 
subject from the nebular hypothesis right away to 
Purgatory. God wills it! Be a crusader, do one 
pillar of the temple—no one can do them all, but if 
you stir, someone else will do so too. Thus I began 
to find out some of the many, many things which mere 
critics never suspect : e.g. that a hymn, and a very good 
one, might be based on, say, the nature of efficacious 
grace, if only one could keep the subject long enough 
in solution in the alembic of imaginative experience. 
But there is the difficulty. It is only by a series of 
cosmic accidents that such things can arise, like the 
making of minerals, especially of that very condensed 
vegetable the diamond. So while we leave these 
processes to themselves, we must translate, translate, 
translate. ‘This is the only feasible way of producing 
anything like a cycle of vernacular hymns. Songs, 
lyrics, more sacred or less, the vernacular is producing, 
has produced, but these fill no gaps in the cycle. This 
was Faber’s failure. He abandoned himself to casual 
inspiration, a poet among the theologians, but not 
altogether a theologian among the poets. This is 
= so few of his many hymns can be called a success 
as hymns. He often has a perfect verse or two in a 
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thoroughly bad hymn, and when the whole work ha 
about sixteen verses the hymn-book makers as often 
as not select the least worthy quatrains and leave oy 
the gems. For example, the Westminster Hymnal ba 
several verses in his “ Queen of Purgatory ” which 
we can excellently do without, and leaves out the mos 
gem-like verse that perhaps he ever wrote : 
Pray then as thou hast ever prayed, 
Angels and souls all look to thee : 


God waits thy prayers for He has made 
Those prayers His law of charity ! 


The whole theology of Mary in nine words. Ye 
authority omits it. In such things as the compilation 
of hymn-books, authority is not everything: it is but 
the smaller part of judgment. 

Quae quum ita sint, let me say in a sentence or two 
what I think is the matter with Faber and why people 
do not like him and say so. He takes the very opposite 
plan to that of the great liturgical odes and tries to 
write divine lyric instead of lyric divinity. He begins 
with ecstasy and gives the reason after. Sometimes 
he forgets to state the reason, at least the adequate 
reason, as in Oh, Mother I, etc. Now lyric divinity is 
always making sure of the foundations. Note the in- 
comparable pains Newman takes in his choruses of 
angelicals to build up the reasoned praise before he 
sweeps into the crowning grandeur of the emotional 
rapture : 

Glory to Him who evermore 
By truth and justice reigns ! 

Who tears the soul from out its case 
And burns away its stains. 

Well might Canon Knox-Little dub him austere and 
splendid in adoration. 

I had, in my fifteenth year, been much taken with 
the beauty, rhythmic and mental both, of the Urs 
Jerusalem beata, so that I was not blindly prejudiced 
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A Translated Hymn 


in favour of the Renaissance version Coelestis Urbs 
jerusalem. But, as I said it year after year in the 
office for Dedication of St. John Lateran, it began to 
dawn on me that the many dozen English versions 
founded upon the old monastic and original Latin 
might have taken the wrong rhythm after all. Why 
not do a version which could sing to the Roman 
Breviary hymn? In time, a long time, every verse 


came to my satisfaction, as follows : 


I 


CorLEsTIis Urbs Jerusalem, 


Beata pacis visio, 

Quae celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris : 
Sponsaeque ritu cingeris 


Mille Angelorum millibus. 


2 


O sorte nupta prospera, 
Dotata Patris gloria, 
Respersa Sponsi gratia, 
Regina formosissima, 
Christo jugata Principi, 
Coeli corusca Civitas. 


2 
Hic margaritis emicant 
Patentque cunctis ostia : 
Virtute namque praevia 
Mortalis illuc ducitur, 
Amore Christi percitus 


Tormenta quisquis sustinet. 


4 
Scalpri salubris ictibus, 
Et tunsione plurima, 
Fabri polita malleo 


Hanc saxa molem construunt, 


Aptisque juncta nexibus 
Locantur in fastigio. 


I 
Dear city of celestial rest, 
Our hearts’ desire made manifest, 
With living stones of blesséd 
saints 
Uprise thy starry battlements, 
And million million angels guard 
Thy bridal pact with God the 
Lord. 
2 
Betrothéd in a prosperous hour ! 
The Father’s glory is thy dower, 
The Spirit’s grace bespangles thee 
O Queen ofall that comely be ! 
Christ Jesus owns thee heart to 
heart— {art. 
A realm of glittering light thou 


3 
Thy pearly gates stand ever wide 
And none that cometh is denied : 
For none can ever win so far 
Except he bear him well in war, 
Or usury gain of love’s increase 
*Or pass through torment into 


peace. 


4 
By chisel’s persevering dint 
Thy rocks at last take on the 
print (hands, 
The wholesome print of mason’s 
Till clear the massy order stands, 
And stone with stone well-fitting 
dwells 
Safe on thy soaring pinnacles. 


* Here “and” instead of “or” is more true to the Latin. But “or” 
makes more exhaustive enumeration : penitents, innocents, martyrs, 
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5 
Alto ex Olympi vertice 
Summi Parentis Filius, 
Ceu monte desectus lapis 
Terras in imas decidens, 
Domus supernae et infimae, 
Utrumque junxit angulum. 


6 


Sed illa sedes Coelitum 
Semper resultat laudibus, 
Deumque Trinum et Unicum 
Jugi canore praedicat : 

Illi canentes jungimur 
Almae Sionis aemuli. 


7 

Haec templa, Rex coelestium, 
Imple benigno lumine : 

Huc o rogatus adveni, 
Plebisque vota suscipe, 

Et corda nostra jugiter 
Perfunde coeli gratia. 

° 


8 


Hic impetrent fidelium 
Voces, precesque supplicum 
Domus beatae munera, 
Partisque donis gaudeant ; 
Donec soluti corpore 
Sedes_beatas_impleant. 


5 


From highest Heaven’s glorious 
throne 

Descends the Father’s only Son, 

The holy mount’s untravaile 
birth, 

A Stone to fill the void of earth, 

Conjoining heights and deeps to 
plan, 

An everlasting home for man, 


6 


But that sure stronghold of the 
Saints 

Resounds with glad and mighty 
chants 

And rests not, for they need not 
rest, 

From hymning God Triune and 
blest. 

So we, with emulous melodies 

Concert with Sion of the skies. 


7 


This Temple, King of Spirits 
bright 

Vouchsafe to fill with kindly 
light. 

Oh! be entreated : hither come 

And guide Thy people’s longings 
home, 

And on their souls for evermore 

Thy plenteous benediction pour. 


8 


O God ! incline a willing ear, 

And grant them their petition 
here. 

Give them to hold what they 
obtain 

Until with all Thy Saints they 
reign, 

And from that peace, to guard 
and prize 

Their vestibule of Paradise. 
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A Translated Hymn 


9 9 
; , Let sing the universal choir 

Decus Parenti debitum All beauty be to Beauty’s Sire 
Sit usquequaque altissimo, And to His Son, and to Their 
Natoque Patris unico, owest 
Et inclyto Paraclito, Incomparable Paraclete : [might 
Cui laus, potestas, gloria, All praise, all honour, and all 
Aeterna sit per saecula. Thro’ endless day’s undying light. 

Amen. Amen. 


The last line of verse 2 seems to me the weakest line 
in the translation, but nothing better has ever suggested 
itself so far. The second verse in the Latin is said to 
“stink of the Renaissance,” rather a question-begging 
epithet, for not all the Renaissance is noisome. The 
stanza is so far doubtful as to be difficult to turn into 
interesting English. We found it a most useful 
exercise to make the English more pedestrian than the 
Latin, as thus : 


By dint of mallet and of chisel 
Chipping away in shine or drizzle, etc. 


In verse 8 a liberty is taken. There is a tendency 
in the Latin of all the versions to use four lines to 
express what two can do, and for a poor translator 
this sort of thing uses up his vocabulary sooner than 
anything. So I put a thing to fill the threatening 
vacuum. Not music in her airy cell, but stuff, is 
required for hymns. Therefore the verse in English 
contains an idea lacking to all the Latin versions, 
viz. that the faithful who have passed into eternal 
life through their parish church are gifted with special 
power for its protection and with special interest in 
its well-being, even when in possession of their Last 
End. Certainly the text itself is one of our most 
monumental institutions, beginning in the sixth cen- 
tury (perhaps) and varying through climes and centuries 
and translations as diverse as the beauty of the old 
English parish churches. Why do we neglect it so? 
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Is it because so few of our churches are dedicated, or 
that we have so many glories of doctrine to sing} 
It is pathetic to see every shade of heretic so anxious 
to sing what he unconsciously dilapidates, the City of 
the Living God. 

Joun O’Connor. 


A DOMINICAN STORY-TELLER 


O have been a student in Paris in the early thir- 
teenth century, to have seen the foundation of 


the Dominican Order, to have been present at the 
coronation of St. Louis and to have assisted at the 
Council of Lyons ; to have spent one’s early manhood 
in missionary journeys and one’s riper years as an 
Inquisitor, knowing France from end to end and 
acquainted with all the important people of one’s 
time ; surely such fullness of life as this would justify 
a man, if ever anything could, in writing his auto- 
biography. 

Etienne de Bourbon, however, when he wrote his 
book—The Seven Gifts of the Spirit, a delightful book, 
though written in execrable Latin—had no thought of 
handing himself down to posterity. His sole desire 
was the humble one of providing stories, “‘ exempla” 
for the use of preachers. 

“I, brother S,” he says in his introduction, “ least 
of the Order of Preachers, seeking, so far as my little- 
ness permi‘s, to be serviceable to the salvation of men, 
leaving subtler and deeper themes to subtler and wiser 
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A Dominican Story-Teller 


men, have collected from divers works and from divers 
wise and learned men, not without much time and 

t labour, divers useful stories to the honour of God 
and His Mother and His Saints, trusting in His help 
for the salvation of souls and the edification of the 
Church.” 

But a good many of his stories, and by no means 
the least interesting and valuable, are drawn from the 
stores of his own memory, and in them he gives a 

icture, as vivid as it is artless, of his own life and the 
ite of his times. 

He was, he tells us, at school at St. Vincent de Macon, 
for three years. ‘Thence he went to Paris as a student. 
He was probably there some time between 1210 and 
1223. 

That he took a keen and healthy interest in the life, 
both of the Town and the University, which went on 
around him, his stories show. 

“When I was a student in Paris,” he says, “a 
certain famous thief entered our Hospice when we 
were at Vespers on the Vigil of the Nativity, and the 
room of one of the scholars being unlocked, he stole 
thereout several books of Law and took them away 
with him. After the Feast the scholar wished to study 
those books and could not find them, so he had re- 
course to the Necromancers. 

“ He went to several in vain, but at last one of them 
called in the aid of the demons and made the youth 
look into a crystal, wherein he saw many things of no 
interest to him. But at last he saw a fellow-student 
of ours, a relative of his own, whom we believed to be 
the most honourable youth of our company. So the 
owner of the books befouled his reputation, not only 
amongst the students, but also amongst his friends, 
giving out that he had stolen his books. 

“ Now it happened that the real thief stole some other 
things and was found out, and he fled to a certain 
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church and hid in the clock tower ; and when he was 
taken and put to the Question he showed all that he 
had stolen and what he had done with it. And certain 
students, who lived near us, asked him of certain 
matters, which he showed them. 

** At last he, who had lost the books, went to him 
and asked him of them and he showed when and 
where he had taken them, and told the name of the 
Jew who had bought them. And, going to that Jew’s 
house, there the scholar found them.”’ 

He evidently loved the life of the city ; he knew its 
gossip and he used to mingle with its crowds. He 
tells us a wonderful tale of a sight he saw at Notre 
Dame, where he had gone one Sunday to Vespers. 
There was a great concourse there, for a man afflicted 
with “ le mal des ardents ’’* had been taken there for 
healing. ‘‘ A number of people came forward and bore 
witness to the fact that the man was a usurer. So the 
priests and the clerks warned him to relinquish that 
way of life, promising that, if he did so, the Blessed 
Virgin would cure him of his disease. But he would 
give no promise, either for threats or blandishments, 
but persevered in his obduracy. And by the time 
that Vespers was finished his whole body was black 
and swollen and his eyes were starting from his head. 
So he was cast out like a dog, from the church, and the 
fire consumed him that same night.” 

Etienne’s student years, however, were most deeply 
marked for him by the coming of the Dominicans and 
the foundation of their famous Convent of St. Jacques. 
Paris was roused to a white heat of fervour by them. 
“ The Powers of Evil,” says our student, “ hated them 
from the beginning.” It was only the nightly recita- 
tion of the ‘‘ Salve Regina,” which ensured them peace 
enough to say their Offices. Etienne says that the 


* Jacques de Vitry gives an instance of this disease attacking a com- 
pany of Béguines in the church of St. Gertrude of Nivelles. 
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A Dominican Story-Teller 


Prior of St. Jacques told him that one night after 
Compline, when the Brethren had all gone to the 
Dormitory and he was locking up the house, he saw a 
friar standing by a well in the Cloister. The friar 
retreated as he came near and led him all through the 
house till they got to the gate, when he vanished, cry- 
ing out: “ I thought I would lead you a dance ! ” 

“No wonder the demons were angry,” Etienne 
f ingenuously remarks, “‘ for the Dominicans snatched 
many souls from their clutches in Paris.” In the 
atmosphere they’ created conversions were rife, both 
among professors and students. 

“To acertain Master appeared one of his dead pupils 
in a scholar’s gown, all weighed down with sophisms, 
and said in answer to an inquiry as to how he fared, 
that he was as burdened by the gown as though he 
had a tower on him, and that he was all on fire within ! ” 

“But you do not seem to suffer!” answered the 
Master. Then the youth held out his hand and one 
drop of sweat, which fell from it, burned a sore in the 
Master’s flesh. So leaving behind him the couplet : 


“Linqueo coax ranis, cras corvis, vanaque vanis, 
Ad logicam pergoque mortis non timet ergo, 


the Master betook himself to Clairvaux and there 
spent the rest of his life.” 

To a certain youth prone to sins of the flesh and slow 
to repent, there appeared one night the Lord, as He 
had been crucified, and said, showing His bleeding 
wounds: “I bore these for thee, and I keep them 
that I may call to repentance those who like thee 
continually say, ‘‘ Cras.’’* 

Another youth went to visit a friend, who had 
entered a Dominican convent, longing to hear from 
him something concerning his own conversion, but 
the young Dominican only said : 


* The cry of the crow, type of the procrastinator “ with his cry of 
to-morrow.” 
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“When you enter your room, which is fair and 
spacious, or lie down in your bed, which is soft, or 
draw over you the coverings, which are comely, think 
to yourself what will be the fashion of your room and 
your bed and your coverings in Hell!” 

No longer could the poor boy enjoy either his room 
or his couch. He soon gave them up for the austerities 
of the Convent of St. Jacques. 

The exact date of Etienne’s own admission into the 
Order does not seem certain, but he left Paris in 122, 
He probably attended the coronation of St. Louis in 
1226, for he says he was present at Our Lady’s Church 
at Rheims, when the King was crowned, and that he 
saw with his own eyes “ the miraculous Ampulla, ful 
of holy oil, which was brought down from Heaven by: 
dove, when the King Clovis and his Franks were bap- 
tized by St. Remigius.” 

In the same year he was at Lyons and preached the 
crusade against the Albigenses. He was made a 
Inquisitor by a mandate from the Holy See, and in 
1245 assisted at the Council of Lyons. In 1249 he 
returned to his convent, and there spent the last ten 
years of his life. He died in 1260, while writing the 
book from which we know all that we do know about 
him, though he tried to conceal the name of the 
author. 

Very arresting is the portrait of himself, which this 
Dominican Missionary and Inquisitor unconscious} 
draws, and altogether attractive the personality, which 
he reveals, as he shows by his stories how intimatt 
was the commerce he had, not only with the gool 
Catholics he met in his progress, but with sinnets, 
heretics, doubters, and the simple and superstitious 
peasant of the obscure country districts. 

He knew what heretics believed and taught, no 
from ecclesiastical reports, but from what they told 
him themselves, as he talked with them on the roads 
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A Dominican Story.Teller 


ot by their firesides. There was about him none of 
the intolerance and cruelty of the Inquisitor, with 
whom we are familiar in Protestant literature. 'To 
the doubtful he was a refuge in their despair. 

“ When I was in a certain city against the heretics,” 
he says, “ a noble lady came to me and said she was a 
heretic worse than those that had been burnt for 
heresy, and thought evil things about the articles of 
Faith and the Sacraments. And this she said with 
great weeping. And when I asked her of these thoughts, 
if she consented to them or if they pleased her, she 
replied that she would rather be dead and burnt, if 
she could escape from them. And when she said this 
I bade her despise them and think no more of them ; 
and she received consolation and was thereafter freed 
from them.” 

Sometimes this Missionary’s thirst for souls led 
him into perilous adventures. His story of how he 
tried to convert a robber in a lonely wood, must be 
given in his own words : 

“ While I was in these parts,” he says, ‘“‘ I had speech 
with a certain thief, who told me that for seven years 
he had lived in the forest without a roof over his head, 
and passed sleepless nights fearing every sound. He 
always went about armed and never took off his clothes. 
Indeed so great was the suffering he bore by reason of 
his evil life, that no martyr ever bore so much for so 
long together. 

“T sent word to him by a certain companion of his, 
who had confessed to me, that I desired to speak freely 
with him. He consented on condition that I promised 
that none should know of it and none should be with 
me save our common acquaintance. He appointed 
for our meeting a certain place in the wood at the hour 
before cock-crow. When we arrived he took me apart 
and said all that I have related and much more. 

“T pointed out to him the great peril in which he 
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stood and promised that if he would trust himself to 
me I would send him across the seas. But he would 
not consent to abandon his way of life, until those who 
had driven him to it by taking away his living should 
make it good.’’* 

Etienne in his missionary journeys found himself 
in contact with custom and legend, often reaching far 
back into the mists of antiquity. ‘There were dances 
so wild and barbaric, that demons were believed to be 
joining with the dancers. Hobby-horses brought from 
green and forest, where they had formed part of 
heathen rites, were in some districts introduced into 
the churches. He tells of a terrible catastrophe, 
which befell a band of dancers at Forez, who, in spite 
of the protests of the parish priest, were revelling in 
the church one Christmas-time, when the porch fell 
down, bringing with it a large portion of the church. 
Many of the dancers were killed and none escaped 
without hurt. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says our writer, “a 
great woe following upon excessive joy was for long 
called in that country “ the dance of Forez.” 

Another curious episode is the story of St. Guine- 
fort. Etienne tells us that he found, in a certain 
district, mothers taking sick and ailing children toa 
tomb in the woods and leaving them bound thereon, 
with lighted candles on their heads and breasts. The 
children generally died of exposure, or burns, or were 
carried away by wolves. Any who survived wert, 
as a rule, killed by being dipped nine times in 4 
torrent which flowed by! The origin of this custom 
was so remote that everyone had forgotten it. Etienne, 
however, discovered that it took its rise in a story the 
exact counterpart of that of Llewellyn and Gelert. He 
put an end to the custom by dismantling the tomb and 


* The robber was eventually taken and executed, to the great grief of 
his would-be saviour. 
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A Dominican Story-Teller 


telling the story to the assembled inhabitants of the 
village. 

Beane was in all probability acquainted with the 
Book of the Seven Wise Masters which seems to have 
made its way from the East into European literature 
about the twelfth century, so he had at least the oppor- 
tunity of connecting this story with its Eastern cousin. 

It is evident that he spared himself no trouble in 
the collection of his stories. His list of sources is a 
formidable one.* He collected them, he says, from 
divers books of history, from the Bible, from miracu- 
lous tales, from the history of divers peoples, especially 
the Romans, from the stories of world catastrophes 
“from the flood to our own times,” from the ecclesias- 
tical history of Eusebius, translated by Blessed Jerome 
from Greek into Latin, from the history of the Franks 
by Blessed Gregory, from the history of the Britons, “‘ of 
which the author is unknown to us,”’ from the history 
of the Angles written by Beda, from the history of 
foreign lands by Master Jacobus Vitriacus, Cardinal 
of the Roman Church. 

“ Also I have collected stories from the chronicles 
of Odo, Archbishop of Vienne, and Hugh of St. 
Victor, from the history of Turpinus, Archbishop of 
Rheims, which is called the history of Roncevalle 
and tells of the battles of Charlemagne and his victories 
over the Saracens. 

“Also we have collected them from the lives of 
various saints and the lives of the Fathers; from 
Barlaam and Josaphat, which St. John Damascene 
wrote. Also from books of natural history, from the 
books of Peter Cluniacus and Peter Alphunsus ; from 
the book of the miracles of Our Blessed Lady, and 
many others.” 

_ Truly the last ten years of Etienne de Bourbon’s 
life were well employed ! GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 
* It is far too long to quote in extenso. 
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THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS* 


REAT is the difference between old things that are dead, 
and old things that live. And still greater between old 
institutions, however glorious, that have passed away for 
ever, and old institutions that, adapting themselvesto 
new conditions and environment, have continued in vigorous 
life unto our own day. Crowns and orbs and sceptres when 
collected in some dreary museum of antiquities interest but 
a few, and excite a very languid curiosity ; the feudal and 
medieval trappings of the British monarchy (ancient 
indeed, but still a power that counts for something in the 
world) appeal to the historic imagination of multitudes, and 
even fill them with enthusiasm. Who cares to read of the 
quaint but utterly dead constitutions of Venice and Genoa 
and Poland? But what student does not delight to study 
the time-honoured customs of the “‘ Mother of Parliaments,” 
faithfully and scrupulously perpetuated in the legislative 
assemblies of the Dominions and the Commonwealths ? 
The English reader pays as a rule very little attention 
to the great Monastic Orders of the Catholic Church. They 
smack too much of the museum. They belong to the realm 
of the dry-as-dust and the merely curious. He looks them 
up in his Encyclopedia Britannica, and finds them spoken 
of in the past sense, as something swept aside once and 
for all by Henry VIII, and gets no hint that, in Lacordaire’s 
phrase, ‘‘ the monks, like the oaks, are.immortal.” Black 
canons and white canons, Benedictine and Cistercian, friars 
grey and friars black, nuns of Carmel and nuns of St, 
Bridget or St. Clare, they all pertain to the limbo of antiquity. 
That they have never ceased to be and to flourish, that since 
the Reformation centuries of good work can be put to their 
account, and that to-day they are as throbbing with life 
as ever, and as ready for the fray, never dawns on him. 
For such an one Father Bede Jarrett’s book will come asa 
revelation. Looking into it, he will look into a world he 
dreamed not of. The painful researches of scholars and 
antiquaries innumerable, the details gleaned and garnered by 


* The English Dominicans. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. London, 1921. Cloth, 18s. net). 
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The English Dominicans 


ars of work in Record Office or Diocesan Registry by 
those who have laboured there long since and have now 
passed beyond the veil, are here gathered up and woven 
into an harmonious whole by one who has the secret of 
writing interestingly and with a modern appeal and a 
present-day outlook. 

This well-produced volume (for the publishers and their 
printers, binders, and illustrators have all alike done their 
work more than adequately) tells the story of the English 
branch of the great organization founded by Saint Dominic. 
It compresses and summarizes a whole literature. The 
humble beginnings and rapid and immediate progress 
and success of the English Province are first set forth. 
Then the typical Priory, its buildings, furnishing, officials, 
and the life led within its walls are described. Chapters 
are devoted to the Order’s plan of studies, the aims and 
methods of its preachers, its higher intellectual life at 
Oxford, its clinging to lofty ideals and rigid authority, its 
national usefulness. Then the crash of the Reformation, 
the short descent into the catacombs of obscurity. The 
gradual reorganization ; the new life, and its adaptation 
to difficult and trying conditions. Lastly, modern times and 
the promise of a second spring. 

The earlier and longer portion of the book shows us the 
Order in the full tide of English existence, walking the 
broad high road of the nation’s life. It was a picturesque 
time, when the friar’s habit was familiar in the streets and 
lanes, when his voice rang out in the lecture-hall and the 
pulpit, when he moved in the palace as the royal confessor, 
or sat in the council chamber, or headed an embassy, or 
filled episcopal thrones, once even the primatial one. The 
rich, full-coloured, dramatic world of the Middle Ages, the 
enthusiastic idealism of a great movement, live again in 
these vivid pages. The strong, masterful Plantagenet kings, 
the proud, imperious churchman, the merchant princes of 
the city, the great military nobles, many whose names are 
still household words among us, pass across the stage. 

But the latter half of the book will please the most, and 
has more of the charm of novelty. The life-work of Philip, 
Cardinal Howard, the restorer and re-founder of the English 
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Dominicans, is all too little known, albeit he figures ip 
Pepys and Evelyn, and every contemporary memoir or 
chronicle. It is here sympathetically set forth. How 
captivating is the romance of Philip Howard’s entrance 
into the Order! Change the names and the dates, and you 
have the strange story of the vocation of St. Thomas Aquinas 
over again. History repeats herself. In each case a deter- 
mined and engaging stripling sets the world ablaze, fights 
popes and cardinals, statesmen and nobles, friends and 
family, and wins for himself in the end reluctant admiration 
and assent from all. 

Deeply interesting, too, is the chapter which deals with 
Bornhem, the convent-home of the English Dominicans on 
the Scheldt, their “‘ England in Flanders,” their nursery 
and rallying-point during dark, depressing penal times at 
home. 

And very interesting it is to read how this little remnant 
left in Israel, this handful of English friars, clung on like 
grim death to their corporate existence, and for generations 
handed on their traditions of a glorious past, till a day came 
when—fetters struck off, and a fair field offered, though 
no favour—their successors could prove that the heritage 
was well worth saving, and that the Province had still a 
work to do for England and the Church. 

In this effort to depict seven centuries of English Domini- 
can life, the writer has contrived to be at once scholarly 
and popular—no easy thing; and in spite of the modest 
disclaimer of his introductory note, we doubt if any who 
may follow him in this field of research will do so with 
greater accuracy or fullness. 

Although the main theme is a serious and a lofty one, 
there is much quiet humour scattered up and down these 
tightly packed pages, and many quaint anecdotes. But 
on page 282 the author seems to us to err in finding some- 
thing to smile at in the story of the Prior’s servant before 
the Court Leet. That servant was charged with an assault, 
and that * with a stick of no value.” But these last words 
do not at all signify an absurd adding of insult to injury. 
They relate to the old legal principle (lasting down to 1847) 
of “ Deodands.” By virtue of this doctrine any personal 
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Canterbury and Constantinople 


chattel which caused, or might eventually cause, the death 
of a man was forfeit to the Crown. Hence it was a necessary 
part of the indictment in this case to state the nature and 
value of the weapon employed in the assault. 


F. R. BRACEY. 


NA 
Ww 


CANTERBURY AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


WO recent efforts towards Reunion between the Church 
of England and the Eastern Orthodox Church are 
worthy of notice. 

The first is entitled Terms of Intercommunion suggested 
between the Church of England and the. Churches in com- 
munion with her and the Eastern Orthodox Church (S.P.C.K.). 
“These terms were drawn up at the request of the Eastern 
Churches Committee appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and are now published at their request.” 

The second is entitled The Relations of the Anglican 
Churches with the Eastern Orthodox, especially in regard to 
Anglican Orders, by the Rev. J. A. Douglas, B.D. (The Faith 
Press, pp. 198; 12s.). 

As an organism is essentially defined in terms, not of 
what it is, but of what it will become, and as movement is 
essentially defined in terms, not of its term whence but of its 
term whereto, we are loath to criticize the present state of 
amovement which may one day re-unite the scattered flocks 
of Christendom. We are not sure that the present inter- 
change of terms between semi-official groups on either side 
isa display of sincere faith. But if it is a display of sincere 
charity we may hope that divisions and schisms begotten 
and fostered by a lack of love may be undone when charity 
—which is the love of truth—has come unto its own. For 
this reason we would ask the writer of the second work to 
drink deeply of the spirit of the first. The recurrent anti- 
papalism of his work is but a dubious compliment to the 
Orthodox Christians with whom he wishes to intercom- 
municate, 
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Yet, so great is truth and so unexpected are its victories, 
that even the strong anti-papalism of the Rev. J. A. 
Douglas may be nearer a final reunion with the Holy See 
than is the dignified tolerance of the Terms. The difference 
between the two declarations of what doctrinal level the 
Church of England has reached is strikingly illustrated in 
the matter of the Blessed Sacrament. The Rev. J. A. 


Douglas has given us, at page 90, a “ Draft of Suggested 
Doctrinal Declaration to be addressed to His Grace the 
Locum-Tenens of the (Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 


Holy Synod of the Great Church of Constantinople.” 


EASTERN CHURCH 
COMMITTEE 


“The Church has at all 
times desired to fulfi] the 
Lord’s command by the cele- 
bration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, and we desire in all things 
to obey the teaching of 
Scripture and the regulations 
of the Universal Church. 
But whereas there has been 
much controversy and many 
divisions have arisen as to 
the more exact definition of 
the nature of the presence of 
the Body and Blood of our 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist ; 
and whereas there is no 
decree of any Ccumenical 
Council touching the manner 
of the presence of Christ ; 
and whereas some of the 
terms that have been used 
have been used with different 
significations in different 
parts of the Church; we 
agree that this is a Divine 


Rev. J. A. DouGias 


“We hold that, at the 
moment of Consecration in 
the Eucharist, the Bread and 
Wine, being blessed by the 
life-giving power of the Holy 
Spirit, are changed and 
become the true Body and 
the true Blood of Christ, and 
as such are to be given to 
and received by the faithful. 
Also, we hold that Christ 
there present is to be adored. 
As to the.actual manner of 
the change and method of 
the Divine Presence, no 
doctrine on this point is laid 
down in any (cumenical 
Council ; and ___ therefore 
while believing the fact we 
do not venture to define the 
method. There is here a 
Divine Mystery which passes 
human understanding ; and 
our Church, while asserting 
that one particular explana- 
tion of the manner of the 
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Mystery which transcends Divine Presence is not ten- 
human understanding and able, has attempted no defi- 
that the Church has ex- nition on her own authority.” 
pressed sufficiently its belief 

in its Liturgies; and we 

agree further that the doc- 

trine of the Holy Eucharist 

as it is taught in the Litur- 

gies of the Orthodox Church 

and in the Liturgies of the 

Church of England and those 

of the Churches in com- 

munion with the Church of 

England is adequate and 

sufficient.” 


It is to be noted that the Semi-official Statement of the 
Committee follows the lead of Archbishop Benson and his 
fellow Bishops. When asked by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops whether the Church of England held only a sub- 
jective or also an objective presence of our Lord’s Body and 
Blood, the Bishops of the Church of England met the 
question by silence. Of course, much water has flowed 
under London Bridge since then. The whole spirit of the 
Lambeth Conference witnesses to a change of outlook which, 
in days to come, we may justly attribute to the “ right 
hand of the Most High.” Nevertheless, on this plain fact of 
areal objective and adorable Presence the semi-official Terms 
are silent. Yet the doctrine of this Presence is of vital 
importance, not only for the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist but for the Sacrament of Holy Order which is 
so essentially bound to the idea of a Consecrating and 
Sacrificing priesthood. 

It is then evident from the Terms and The Relations how 
vital is the division between the various schools, even of 
Catholic thought, within the Church of England. It is no 
joy to us to point out these divisions. It is only a painful 
duty which we fulfil with a hope and prayer that from the 
sight of these scattered flocks of Christendom men may rise 
to the thought of the One Fold and the One Shepherd. 

V. McN. 
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REVIEWS 


A MotHEr’s Letters. By Fr. Alexander, O.F.M. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Paper, pp. 112. Is. 6d.) 


As this book has been sent to us for review, we feel bound 
to say of it what we think. The book is a grievous error 
against good taste. We do not mean that a book on like 
lines might not have been written. But it ought not to 
have been written by a priest. Indeed, as much of the 
subject-matter is medical rather than moral it should have 
been written by a doctor rather than by a priest. 

There are grave inaccuracies in the book. The author 
writes: ‘‘ In one and the same moment in which male and 
female have contributed their part to the building up of a 
new being, God has done His by infusing an immortal soul 
into this new creation.” This statement confuses “ Con- 
ceptio activa et passiva.’’ Moreover, it contradicts the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas, that there is a succession of 
vegetative, sensitive and intellectual souls in man (I* Pars., 
118 Qu., 2 Art. 2™). To state as quite certain what so great 
an authority denies is a grievous inaccuracy. 

Moreover, on page 44, we read, amongst some wise 
remarks about the sin of fornication . . . ‘‘ her child if a boy 
cannot hope to be raised to the dignity of the priesthood, 
nor if a girl become a nun short of a special dispensation by 
the Pope. Even if the father be known his name cannot be 
entered in the Baptismal Register, and, later on in life when 
the fruit of illicit intercourse applies for a certificate of 
Baptism, he or she is confronted, in cold script, with the 
story of the mother’s disgrace.” 

Will the writer of this passage give the reference to the 
Codex Juris Canonici which (1) makes illegitimacy a diri- 
ment impediment to religious profession, and (2) differen- 
tiates between men and women in this matter ? 

The writer’s further statement is so inaccurate a summary 
of the laws affecting the registration of the baptism of 
illegitimates (Codex Juris Canonici, Can. 777, § 2) that we 
cannot afford space to make it accurate. 

V. MeN. 
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An ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Chosen by A.M., 
with an introduction by Robert Lynd. (Methuen & Co. 
6s. net.) 


It is reasonable to suppose that every lover of poetry 
makes his own anthology ; at least, in his own mind. He 
bas his own select company of singers whose words have 
become for him almost the words of life. His choice has 
been made not by any strict canon of literary criticism, 
so that not only what is best in itself and by its own merits, 
but what he liked best, has found a home in his heart. That 
surely is the privilege of the private anthologist : freedom 
to gather what and where he will. 

Because of this, one approaches a “‘ published ” an- 
thology with a mind, not prejudiced indeed, but predisposed 
to grumble too easily or praise unduly. We look first for 
what we like best of every poet, and if we do not find it we 
put a black mark against the book. The inclusion of poems 
less favoured by us we are inclined to resent as unwarranted 
intrusions. And this because an anthology is such an 
individual, such a personal thing. It is hard to appreciate 
an anthology made by another. 

But the poetry-lover who could not appreciate the 
present selection made by Sir Alexander Methuen would be 
very hard to please. It gives generously of most of the 
modern poets, and has the happy knack of spotting the 
favourite almost every time. That is the chief praise of the 
book. Almost every poem of to-day that has won favour 
ishere. It may not always be the poet’s best. But it is 
certainly what most people like best. That is the best test 
for selection or rejection in a public anthology. 

Further, it is a pleasure to find that the anthologist has 
not been afraid to quote in extenso two modern poems 
already great: Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, and 
G.K.C.’s Lepanto. Without these poems these two writers 
could not be fairly represented, and it would have been a 
crime merely to give extracts. 

Perhaps the only people who will nurse a grievance against 
the book are the vers librists and their followers. There 
seems to be only one specimen of the kind in the entire 
collection. Probably “A.M.” was mindful of Mrs. 
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Meynell’s comment on “those who have little to say.” 
In any case we are grateful for the omission. 

A good Introduction, Index of Authors, and of first lines, 
make the book a useful and delightful possession. 


E. E 


THE DAY OF THE CRESCENT. By G. E. Hubbard. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


In view of the senseless secrecy and Red Tape to which 
Government Departments are usually addicted, the 
Foreign Office is to be congratulated on allowing its Library 
to provide material for an interesting book. Mr. Hubbard, 
lately Vice-Consul at Mosul, has browsed to some purpose 
among the old travel-books on the Library shelves, and has 
given us some fascinating pictures of Turkey in its Golden 
Age. 

The Day of the Crescent is not a history in the usual sense 
of the word. It is largely a description of the barbaric 
splendour of the Turkish Imperial Court (which reflected the 
colossal arrogance of the great Sultans) at a time when it 
appeared to many an open question whether Western as 
well as Eastern Christendom would not be submerged by 
the Moslem flood. For one hundred and forty-five years 
Buda-Pest was a Turkish city, and during that period 
large parts of Austria were ravaged by the Ottoman armies. 
Islam seemed invincible, yet the Western Powers devoted 
all their energies to fighting one another, and Elizabeth 
of England was so bad a European that she even sought an 
alliance with the Sultan against the Spanish, declaring that 
Moslems and Protestants were naturally united by their 
mutual hatred of ‘‘ image-worshippers.” 

No city in the world could have provided a finer setting 
for Turkish magnificence than Constantinople, which has 
made a profound impression on travellers in all ages. An 
early French writer, carried away by his enthusiasm, went 
so far as to assert that “‘ the very oysters of the Bosphorus 
may be seen leaping high above the waves to catch a glimpse 
of its unrivalled glories.” ‘‘ A captious critic,” Mr. Hubbard 
remarks, “might possibly observe that although the 
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Bosphorus furnishes the epicure with as great a variety of 
piscatorial delicacies as any waters in the world, these do 
not include oysters.” 

As another instance of his agreeable style and keen sense 
for the ridiculous, we cannot refrain from referring to one 
of the minor beauties of the Seraglio, the charming kiosk 
of porphyry containing a fish-pond surrounded by silk 
carpets. This building, according to the author, had been 
“specially constructed as a theatre for strangling members 
of the royal family, for whose comfort in their last moments 
these pleasant features were considerately provided.” 

Christian envoys to the Porte in the seventeenth century 
were treated with sublime contempt, and were usually under 
lock and key. When the ambassador of a Western Power 
succeeded in reaching the palace for an audience, the Grand 
Vizier used to announce his arrival to the Sultan, who would 
reply, according to the customary ritual, ‘‘ feed and clothe 
the dog and bring him in to me.” Thereupon the ambassador 


was fed, the meal consisting of anything up to one hundred 
and fifty courses, after which the Grand Vizier would say 


to his master, ‘‘ the infidel is fed and clothed and he now 
craves leave to lick the dust beneath your Majesty’s throne.” 
“Then,” answered the Sultan, “let the hound enter”; 
and the ambassador had literally to rub his face in the dust. 

Mr. Hubbard appears to have no prejudices against or in 
favour of any race or creed; but his pages convey an 
impression of the Turk which is by no means unpleasing. 
He records instances of Turkish chivalry, tolerance, humour, 
and kindness to animals—qualities which are still common 
among the Turks but which are generally lacking among the 
peoples who have won their freedom from Ottoman rule. 
In spite of the chaos and occasional brutality of that rule, 
it is easy to understand why, at the present time, the great 
majority of the Christian inhabitants of Macedonia would 
welcome its return as a means of liberation from that of 
Serbia and Greece. Orthodox Christendom, unfortunately, 
has forfeited the right to adopt a pharisaical attitude to- 
wards the Turks. 

The concluding chapters describe the sufferings of 
European prisoners in the Turkish galleys and prisons. 
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Terrible as those sufferings were, it is clear from the records 
quoted by Mr. Hubbard that they were frequently mitigated 
by the kindness of individual Turks, while the attitude of 
the ordinary gaolers was one of contemptuous amusement 
rather than deliberate cruelty. After threatening their 
captives with tortures and mutilations, they would shout 
with laughter while they observed the relief of the miserable 
wretches on learning that there was no intention of putting 
the threats into practice. 

Reading the detailed and picturesque account of his 
captivity by Baron Wratislaw, who was thrown into prison 
at Constantinople in 1591, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
extraordinary religious faith displayed by the numerous 
Europeans sharing the same fate. Like Robinson Crusoe, 
they attributed every relief from danger and suffering to 
the direct intervention of God. Threats of instant death 
unless they became Moslems had no effect upon them ; and 
in one case, at least, the tiny sums of money earned by a 
group, which included a Catholic priest, were spent, not in 
relieving the pangs of hunger and thirst, but in obtaining 
the necessary accessories for the celebration of Mass. 


L. B. 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. 
By GEORGE BIRMINGHAM. (Christophers 6/-) 


A new series of George Birmingham‘s amusing Irish stories. 
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